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The Planning Commission 


Since the end of the war, planning 
departments, as contrasted with pro- 
fessionally staffed independent plan- 
ning commissions, have been estab- 
lished in a great number of cities 
throughout the United States. The 
planning department is an adminis- 
trative device that has particularly 
recommended itself to the newer 
types of municipal organization, the 
strong mayor and the manager-coun- 
cil forms of government. 

Briefly, the planning department 
has had appeal because it brought 
planning into the official family, in- 
tegrated planning with the executive 
function. The independent commis- 
sion and staff had been apart and 
aloof from city government and, ex- 
cept for certain statutory review pow- 
ers, had not been too effective. 


THE PLANNING DEPARTMENT is 
proving successful. We may expect to 
see it adopted in more and more cit- 
ies. All questions on organization, 
however, have not been answered. 
The first question is what do you do 
with the old lay planning commis- 
sion? Has it completely outlived its 
usefulness? Do you throw it out com- 
pletely? Is there any advantage at 
all in having a group of lay persons 
mixed up in planning? If you keep 
the lay commission, what status do 
you give it? 

A common answer to the question 
of status has been the creation of a 
“planning advisory commission” or 
board. The commission is relieved of 
any appointing and supervisory au- 
thority over the staff. It is retained 
a a committee to counsel and advise 
the staff or the city fathers. 

Actually, planning commissions in 


the United States have always been 
primarily advisory groups. At the 
same time, their advice has been 
something more than “we think you 
should do it this way.” They have 
been given the legal responsibility to 
pass on zoning amendments and sub- 
division plats and to adopt the mas- 
ter plan or the capital improvement 
program. In all cases, the municipal 
legislative body has been able—prop- 
erly—to overrule the planning com- 
mission, but not to ignore it. 

If the new look in planning organ- 
ization is only a setup to get seven 
or nine very nice men and women to 
come in and make complimentary re- 
marks about staff planning work, it 
probably should be forgotten. A big 
fat citizens advisory committee would 
be easier and less hypocritical. 

A planning commission must be 
given some authority and responsi- 
bility if it is to be worth having. As 
for its responsibility for the staff: 
“The director shall be appointed by 
the mayor with the advice of the 
planning commission’”—is all that is 
necessary. But the responsibilities for 
zoning, subdividing, the comprehen- 
sive plan, the capital budget—these 
should be as formal and definite as 
before. 

But why have a lay planning com- 
mission at all? Well, if for no other 
reason, because it can serve as an 
objective body to coordinate the ac- 
tions of overlapping governments. 


WITH ALL THE NOISE about the 
fragmentation of government in met- 
ropolitan areas, we are apt to over- 
look the serious fragmentation that 
exists within the boundaries of most 
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cities. Relatively few cities are with- 
out independent school districts, fre- 
quently coterminous with the city, ex- 
panding automatically as the city an- 
nexes more territory. And, of course, 
there are other autonomous or semi- 
autonomous units—park, sanitation, 
water, housing, transit, urban renew- 
al, and so on. 

It has often been suggested that 
the planning commission is a useless 
appendage to city government, that 
municipal planning can be done by 
the city council, that, in fact, it is 
the council’s duty. Only the political- 
ly naive could imagine that the city 
council could get very far planning 
for the school board and other inde- 
pendent governments. But a planning 
commission, even though it is a crea- 
ture of the city, can and does do a 
lot of planning for other units, and 
the planning is accepted. 


Why PLANs By A planning commis- 
sion are accepted by independent 
governments leads to perhaps the 
most important reason for retaining 
the commission. In spite of our real 
progress in municipal government 
since the days of Lincoln Steffens, we 
are still not sure of the incorruptibil- 
ity of municipal government. Police 
scandals, building inspection scan- 
dals, election scandals—even though 
they are not in your own city, all 
cities are labeled as suspect. And 
even though we may not question in 
the least the honesty of the mayor 
and council, if we are school board 
members, we question the ability of 
the mayor and council to view our 
school problems in an unbiased man- 
ner. 

So the original reason for making 
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( Editorial—continued ) 


plan commissions independent, out- 
side of politics, still exists. There is 
still need for a commission that will 
attract the services of leaders who 
are unable or unwilling to get into 
active politics, but who are interested 
in serving their city. There is  sti!l 
need for an official agency that any 
and all governments can approach 
with some assurance of an unbiased 
hearing. 


We grant that some of the early 
experiences with planning commis- 
sions were exercises in futility. We 
are fully convinced that the integrat- 
ed planning department is superior 
to the aloof commission and staff. We 
are equally certain that the strong 
lay planning commission will contin- 
ue to be necessary for planning to 
be accepted and used as it should be. 


(DOH) 


School News 


In September, Columbia University 
will establish an undergraduate pro- 
gram leading to a degree of Bache!or 
of Planning. This will supplement 
the two graduate programs it now 
has which lead to master’s and doc- 
toral degrees. The undergraduate cur- 
riculum will consist of four years of 
professional study after a minimum 
of two years of college work in lib- 
eral arts. For further information, 
contact Professor Harry A. Anthony, 
Acting Director, Division of Urban 
Planning. 
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Area Redevelopment Act 


Under the Area Redevelopment 
Act signed by President Kennedy on 
May 1 (Public Law 87-27), there are 
some important changes affecting the 
criteria for urban redevelopment and 
for 701 planning assistance grants 
in designated “redevelopment areas,” 
i.e., areas having substantial unem- 
ployment. 

Under the new act, it becomes pos- 
sible to clear and redevelop slums 
without adhering to the requirement 
in the Housing Act of 1954 that the 
area be predominantly residential 
either before or after the completion 
of the project. Thus, financial as- 
sistance may be obtained under the 
urban renewal program for a run- 
down business district or industrial 
district. 

Cities in a designated depressed 
area may obtain 701 grants regard- 
less of population size (in other 
areas, the population limit for such 
grants is 50,000). The new law also 
permits the government to grant up 
to 75 per cent of the cost of the plan- 
ning project, instead of the current 
50-50 division. 

The preliminary rules under which 
depressed urban and rural communi- 
ties may participate in the new pro- 
gram are outlined in a pamphlet, 
Your Community and The Area Re- 
development Act, available from the 
Area Redevelopment Administration, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Trenton Evaluates 1960 Census Data 


While developing basic population 
data relevant to the city’s overall 
planning program, the staff of the 
Trenton (N. J.) Planning Board has 
checked pre-publication Census Bu- 
reau information as it has been made 
available. The check was accom- 
plished, principally, by comparative 
analysis of Census Bureau counts of 
population size, composition and dis- 
tribution, and available local data 
( vital statistics, moving permits, build- 
ing permits and school enrollment 
records); and by determining the 
consistency of the Federal Census with 
observed local, regional and national 
urban development trends. 

According to the Census Bureau, 
Trenton’s total population as of 1960 
was 114,167—10.8 per cent less than 
the 128,009 of 1950 (and about the 
same population as it was at the time 





Annexation in Tennessee 


The desirability of amending Tenp. 
essee’s annexation law was unani 
mously agreed upon by an intergoy. 
ernmental committee established byf 7 
the Governor to consider legislation} ~~ 
of interest to cities and counties. 





The committee recommended ty 
the Governor that an amendment be spans 
passed requiring a municipality t ee 
adopt a plan containing the identifi. © cg), 
cation and projected timing of serv.§ 4, g 


ices proposed for the territory to bef ay; 
annexed by ordinance. It would hk} wy p 
necessary for the plan to be made or a 

reviewed by the local planning com. load, 
mission or, if there is none, by the} 7}, 
state planning commission and a re. the 1 
port on it filed as a part of the an. 


; ; begin 
nexation proceedings. sight 
Members of the Governor’s com. * 

° ° . » a low ‘ 
mittee included various state officials playe 


and representatives of the Counties} (¢ 4, 
Services Association and the Tenn the U 
essee Municipal League. 


Annexation under Tenesseee’s pres _ 
ent law has met with some resistance 4 ha 
and friction, primarily because fringe Univ 
populations want to know the nature vide 
and timing of services to be expected ian 
from a municipality; counties de a 
sire advance indication regarding ie 
transfer of responsibilities and serv- a 
ices in the area to be annexed; and li 
the courts have not entered as actively _ 
into ruling on the “reasonableness” di 


of particular annexations as the au « 

‘er ; as 
thors of the legislation might have —_ 
anticipated. 
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of World War I). 

The composition and character 
the city’s population has chan 
markedly in recent years. For 
ample, there are fewer young ad 
living in Trenton now; since 1 
their number has dropped 29 
cent. The number of persons 65 y 
of age and older has risen 23.5 
cent during the ten-year span. 
proportion of the city’s Negro po 
lation grew from 11.0 to 22.3 
cent. 

The number of children in the 
public school system has increased 
16.7 per cent but the total number 


. : . ss 
of school-age children in the city has a 
risen only 7.6 per cent. This is a te 
flection of the city’s changing rele }%0" 


. =: » EGov 
gious composition and of the tendency J Ve 
of more youngsters to finish their J "a 
schooling. non 
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GROUND-BREAKING For THE NEw 
AppITION to “1313,” which is head- 
quarters for Aspo and 21 other or- 
ganizations, is pictured below. 

Shown in the photos are a view of 
the ground-breaking, and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago’s Chancellor George 
W. Beadle (left) and Louis Brown- 
low, who participated in the cere- 
monies. 

The organizations were brought to 
the University of Chicago campus, 
beginning in 1929, through the fore- 
sight and efforts of Mr. Louis Brown- 
low and others. Mr. Brownlow also 
played a large part in the founding 
of Aspo in 1934, and its location at 
the University. Originally, the organ- 
izations shared a University building 
on E. 58th Street. Under the terms 
of a gift from the Spelman Fund, the 
University of Chicago agreed to pro- 
vide the land, hold the title, and 
erect and maintain the 1313 building 
as a center for the various associa- 
tions, societies, institutes and confer- 
ences dedicated to improving the 
quality of public service. The build- 
ing was completed in 1938. It has be- 
come internationally known simply 
as “1313,” its address on E. 60th 
Street. 

Tue ParticipaTiNG NATIONAL As- 
S0CIATIONS are, by date of founding: 
\merican Public Works Association 


1894), Municipal Finance Officers 
\ssociation (1906), Public Personnel 
‘sociation (1906), National Associ- 
tion of Attorneys General (1907), 
Governors’ Conference (1908), In- 
mational City Managers’ Associa- 


tion (1914), Building Officials Con- 
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ference of America- (1915), Ameri- 
can Municipal Association (1924), 
American Public Welfare Association 
(1930), Committee for International 
Municipal Cooperation — U.S.A. 
(1932), Council of State Govern- 
ments (1933), National Association 
of Housing and Redevelopment Off- 
cials (1933), Public Administration 
Service (1933), International Asso- 
ciation of Assessing Officers (1934), 
American Society of Planning Off- 
cials (1934), Federation of Tax Ad- 
ministrators (1937), American So- 
ciety for Public Administration 
(1939), National Association of State 
Budget Officers (1945), National As- 
sociation of State Purchasing Officials 
(1947), International Institute of 
Municipal Clerks (1947), National 
Legislative Conference (1948), and 
Conference of Chief Justices (1949). 

While each organization is sepa- 
rate, distinct and independent, it has 
been possible through their occu- 
pancy of the same building for their 
secretariats to cooperate in many 
helpful ways. 

THe New $750,000 Wine is being 
financed by $550,000 borrowed from 
the 1313 organizations. to be repaid, 
with interest, from revenues to be 
derived from space fees. Additional 
costs resulting from changes from 
the originally planned location and 
design and the necessity to acquire 
an additional site have been assumed 
by the University of Chicago, and 
organizations scheduled to occupy 
the wing have specified and paid for 
extras totaling another $35,000. 


Aspo’s offices will remain in the ex- 
isting building but will be expanded. 
The addition is expected to be com- 
pleted early in 1962. (It is now in 
the wrecking ball, jack hammer, and 
power shovel stage—under Aspo’s 
windows! ) 


Project Hummingbird 

The Federal Aviation Agency has 
issued a technical report on steep- 
gradient aircraft (helicopters and 
other vertical and short take-off and 
landing aircraft) which is intended 
for use as background material and 
as a reference tool for the Agency, 
aircraft industry, and local planning 
officials. The report is in two parts 
and is loose-leaf in form so that it 
can include additional material and 
be kept up-to-date as a useful refer- 
ence document in the steep-gradient 
aircraft field. 

The Faa’s Office of Plans is re- 
questing a critical review from plan- 
ning officials with the view of issuing 
additional data providing a greater 
and more comprehensive coverage of 
regional community problem areas 
and guidance requirements. AsPo is 
cooperating with Faa on this critical 
review by planners. A complimentary 
copy of the report has been sent to 
all subscribers to the Aspo Planning 
Advisory Service. Copies may be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C., 
for $1.75. The title is A Technical 
Summary and Compilation of Char- 
acteristics and Specifications on 
Steep-gradient Aircraft. It will be ap- 
preciated if you will send your com- 
ments to Aspo, where they will be 
coordinated for transmittal to the 
Federal Aviation Agency. 

This publication is the second in 
the series of “Project Hummingbird,” 
the Agency’s name for the program 
established to provide planning guid- 
ance regarding the future role and 
utilization of these type aircraft. The 
previous report covered an economic 
study of the three operating helicop- 
ter airlines (Los Angeles, Chicago 
and New York). This economic re- 
port is available from the Office of 
Plans, OP-20, Federal Aviation Agen- 
cy, 1711 New York Avenue, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Coming Conferences 


AMERICAN PusLic Works ASSOCcI- 
ATION, Annual Meeting: Municipal 
Auditorium, Minneapolis, September 
24-27. 

INSTITUTE OF TRAFFIC ENGINEERS, 
World Traffic Engineering Confer- 
ence, combining Annual Meeting of 
the Institute with the International 
Sessions in Traffic Engineering; 
Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, 
D.C., August 21-26. 
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Downtown RETURNEE: The Royal 
McBee Corporation has decided to 
move its national headquarters back 
to Manhattan. Officials of the firm 
said that the communication facilities 
and service advantages of downtown 
New York City would provide for a 
more efficient operation of their com- 
pany. The headquarters had been 
moved from midtown New York to 
suburban Westchester in 1956. 


ScHOOL City: A “school city” will 
be built to house 130 Tokyo univer- 
sities. It will be located about 100 
kilometers from the center of Tokyo 
and is expected to help disperse the 
increasing population of the over- 
crowded metropolis. The “school 
city” will accommodate about 700.- 
000 inhabitants, including 300,000 
students, 30,000 educational person- 
nel, 90.000 family members of stu- 
dents and personnel, and 280,000 em- 
loyees engaged in clerical and other 
non-educational occupations. 


ENVIRONMENTAL SciENcEs: The 
Travelers Research Center, Inc., a 
non-profit corporation, has been es- 
tablished in Hartford, Connecticut, to 
serve both business and government 
agencies through applied research in 
the environmental sciences. The Cen- 
ter’s research program includes the 
application of environmental sciences 
to urban and regional planning prob- 
lems, such as water resource develop- 
ment and air pollution abatement. It 
is located at 650 Main Street in 
Hartford. 


ALLEGHENY SEMINAR: A continu- 
ing series of meetings will bring to- 
gether periodically ranking govern- 
mental officials and outstanding civic 
leaders throughout Allegheny County, 
Pennsylvania, for informal discus- 
sions of common problems and areas 
of mutual interest. Sponsors of the 
Allegheny Seminar include the Coun- 
ty Board of Commissioners; ACTION- 
Housing, Inc.; the University of 
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Pittsburgh’s Institute of Local Gov- 
ernment; the Pennsylvania Economy 
League’s Western Division; and the 
Pittsburgh Regional Planning Asso- 
ciation. The Buhl Foundation of 
Pittsburgh granted the necessary 
funds to organize and develop the 
Seminar and defrayed the cost of the 
first meeting. 


CuurcH PLANNERS: Protestant 
church leaders of northern Ohio have 
organized a Regional Church Plan- 
ning Office. The region served by 
the Office, located in Cleveland, in- 
cludes Cuyahoga, Lorain, Medina, 
Summit, Portage, Geauga and Lake 


ASPO Journalism Award 


The Sacramento Bee was the win- 
ner of Aspo’s 1961 Journalism Award 
“for public service rendered in the 
advancement of city and_ regional 
planning through outstanding jour- 
nalism.” 

Special citations were given to: 

The Elmira Star-Gazette (New 
York), “for excellence of analysis and 
interpretation of the comprehensive 
pian.” 

The Hagerstown Morning Herald 
(Maryland) and Assistant Editor and 
Columnist A. Vernon Davis, “for 
leadership in the advancement of city 
and county planning.” 

The Honolulu Advertiser, “for ex- 
cellence in presenting the long range 
plan to the community.” 


counties. Population of the area is 
2,732,350. 

Nine denominations and three in 
terdenominational agencies provide 
funds for organizing the Office, which 
has a two-fold role: 1) to gather and 
interpret certain basic planning in. 
formation to assist denominational 
leaders in making decisions; and 2) 
to provide the opportunity for these 
denominational leaders to work to. 
gether in interdenominational plan. 
ning. Its governing board is com. 
posed of two representatives of each 
of the participating groups. Its di- 
rector is Lyle E. Schaller, an ordained 
minister and former city planner. 


Winners 


The Minneapolis Star and Tribune, 
“for excellence in reporting on all 
aspects of city planning.” 

The Wichita Eagle and Beacon 
(Kansas) and Editorial Writer Mar. 
tin N. Perry, “for excellence of ar. 
ticles and editorials on problems of 
annexation.” 

The 1962 Aspro Journalism Award 
will be given to a newspaper for ar- 
ticles that appeared during 1961, or 
a series of articles that ended during 
1961. Nominations may be made by 
an editor or publisher or by any 
other party. The deadline is January 
15, 1962. Details on the presenta- 
tion of entries and the criteria for 
judging are available from the Aspo 
office. 


Delaware River Basin Water Resources Compact 


An interstate-federal compact cre- 
ating a regional governmental agency 
to administer the water resources of 
the Delaware River Basin has been 
drafted for submission to the U.S. 
Congress and the legislatures of Penn- 
sylvania, New York, New Jersey and 
Delaware, and the cities of New York 
and Philadelphia. 

The need for a unified water re- 
sources agency for this area of over 
12,000 square miles had been recog- 
nized for some time. Plans for the 
agency were stimulated in recent 
years by disastrous floods and hurri- 
canes, plus the predicton that the ba- 
sin’s population will jump to 30 mil- 
lion in the next 20 years. 

The compact will create an organi- 
zation to be known as the Delaware 
River Basin Commission, which will 
be charged with the responsibility of 
formulating and adopting “a com- 
prehensive plan, after consultation 


with water users and interested pub- 
lic bodies, for the immediate and 
long range development and use of 
the water resources of the basin”; 
and an annual water resources pro- 
gram based upon the comprehensive 
plan. 

Membership of the Commission 
will include governors of the signa- 
tory states, ex officio, and one com- 
missioner to be appointed by the 
President, to serve during the term 
of office of the President. 

The Commission will have specific 
powers to deal with water supply, 
pollution control, flood protection, 
watershed management, and _hydro- 
electric power. In addition, it will be 
permitted to “provide for the devel- 
opment of water related public sports 
and recreational facilities.” Also, it 
will be allowed to regulate withdraw- 
als and diversions of water during 
actual or imminent shortages. 
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Question and Comment: Housing the Elderly 





Our planning commission has been asked about the reasonableness of multiple- 
family zoning ordinance requirements when applied to building sites to be used 
jor elderly housing; two such developments have been proposed in the past few 
months. It is argued that the intensity of use, yard, and parking regulations need 
not be as restrictive for this type of development. We would appreciate your 


comments. 


With FHA incentives and the new 
push towards public housing for the 
elderly, the federal government has 
strongly committed itself to a policy 
of stimulating the elderly housing 
market. This, coupled with complete- 
ly private ventures and _ state-aided 
programs, portends a booming busi- 
ness in the coming decade. 


The question of zoning controls is 
pre-eminent in the minds of most 
planners concerned with housing for 
the aged but it is one, unfortunately, 
that does not have much of a history 
to report on. 


As we see it, your community has 
five possible alternatives in coping 
with the problem you raise: 1) Cre- 
ate a special use district for the el- 
derly: 2) Revise the ordinance to 
specify that each project meet cer- 
tain conditions before it can be built 
—e.g., grant a conditional or special 
use permit; 3) Grant a variance al- 
lowing the development to be built at 
different standards than those in the 
ordinance, on the basis of proven 
hardship; 4) Amend the ordinance 
by creating a less restrictive multiple- 
family district; 5) Keep the ordi- 
nance as it is and strictly enforce it. 


We would be inclined to favor, 
with some reservations, alternative 2, 
4, or 5. We'd rule out the creation of 
a special use district. Apart from the 
general objection that special use dis- 
tricts are a substitute for careful zon- 
ing, we think that exclusive designa- 
tion of the elderly in a special zone 
has overtones of a “ghetto” district 
that just isn’t warranted. There are 
some who feel that any form of seg- 
regation of the elderly is unwarrant- 
ed, let alone drawing attention to it 
by creating an elderly housing dis- 
trict; Lewis Mumford, in Architectu- 
ral Record, May 1956, presents this 
Viewpoint in very forceful terms. 


Nor do we see the justification for 
granting variances on the basis of 
hardship. First, you’d have difficulty 
in proving hardship according to the 
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provisions of most ordinances and, 
second, each project would have to 
be dealt with on an individual basis 
according to the whims and _pleas- 
ures of the Board of Appeals. And 
there is enough experience on this 
matter to forecast the likely problems 
that will crop up. 


Reviewing each proposal on the ba- 
sis of previously established princi- 
p'es and policies is a possibility. If 
you could prove that the conditions 
established for the multiple residen- 
tial district were inapplicable for el- 
derly housing, then such use might 
be permitted upon the issuance of a 
conditional use permit. What hap- 
pens five years later when young 
families with children move into the 
development is another problem. Den- 
sity would increase and the property 
would no longer be operating at the 
standard originally. approved when 
the conditional permit was granted. 
Recourse? Require more off-street 
parking and bigger yards (which 
would obviously involve real practi- 
cal difficulties) or leave the property 
alone and hope it won’t be down- 
graded enough to become a future 
slum. 


By the way, one of the few refer- 
ences to zoning for the aged that 
we've seen—a 1956 California AIP 
chapter policy statement — recom- 
mends the solution we’ve discussed in 
the preceding paragraph. As we in- 
terpret this statement, the basic posi- 
tion is that the age of adults living 
in the building is irrelevant in de- 
termining the zoning classification. 

If you are certain that the present 
multiple-family district lot, parking, 
and yard requirements are unreason- 
able for elderly housing develop- 
ments, then a less restrictive multiple- 
family district could be devised. But, 
if as we imagine, your city doesn’t 
particularly want to permit any more 
intensive residential development than 
is presently allowable in the zoning 
ordinance, then such a step would 
have to be carefully weighed against 


present city policy. Not only would 
projects for the elderly be allowed, 
but a cheaper type of development— 
more intensive in character—would 
be permitted, thus going counter to 
community intentions. If the purpose 
of the less restrictive zone was to per- 
mit only e!derly housing, then in ef- 
fect you’ve got nothing more than a 
special district zone, called in this 
case by a more palatable name. 

The final possibility, of course, is 
to leave the zoning as is, and require 
the development to meet the stand- 
ards for this district. Here, we would 
tend to support your alternative con- 
tention that “elderly people are no 
different from other age groups when 
considering the need for adequate 
light, pure air, and safety from fire 
and other dangers.” Apart from the 
possibility that they would require 
less off-street parking, we see no rea- 
son why they should not have as 
much open space and lot area as 
other people. In fact, the provisions 
for your multiple-family district, 
from a cursory reading, don’t seem 
high at all. Even the off-street park- 
ing requirement of one space for ev- 
ery two apartments is not prohibi- 
tive. A recent study by a California 
development firm suggests that 25 per 
cent of the tenants in a high rise 
housing project for the elderly need 
off-street parking, and this figure did 
not include an estimate for visitor 
parking. One further point: the prob- 
lem arising if young families move 
into the development in later years 
could be easier resolved if you held 
to the present multiple-family zoning. 
In effect, it would allow you some 
breathing space in case of decreased 
demand by elderly people ir five to 
ten years. 

In any event, it would probably be 
reasonable to ask that a housing mar- 
ket analysis of the demand for hous- 
ing for the elderly be submitted. The 
particular location should be justified 
on some grounds other than avail- 
ability of the land and willingness of 
the developer. 





Editor's note: We would appre- 
ciate receiving any provisions from 
zoning or subdivision ordinances that 
have been designed especially to meet 
the needs of housing developments 
for the elderly. 





(Taken from an actual inquiry, 
and the reply from the Aspo Planning 


Advisory Service.) 
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Epuarpo BaraNano, former plan- 
ning consultant to the Puerto Rico 
Planning Board, has accepted a posi- 
tion with the Pan American Union 
in Washington. D. C. He is chief of 
the Urban and Metropolitan Affairs 
Section in its Department of Social 


Affairs. 


FeRD KRAMER is the newly elected 
president of Action. He is a former 
director of Aspo and also served as 
the Society’s treasurer from 1951 to 
1954. Mr. Kramer is president of 
Draper and Kramer, Inc., real estate 
and mortgage banking firm in Chi- 
cago. 


Tuomas A. Rerner, of Philadel- 
phia, was awarded one of seven fel- 
lowships for doctoral dissertations in 
urban economies which were granted 
by Resources for the Future, Inc. He 
will work at the University of Penn- 
sylvania on his dissertation, the tenta- 
tive title of which is “Planning for 
Plural Goals and Criteria for Ra- 
tional Allocation.” 


Artuur T. Row, Jr. has been 
named director of Yale University’s 
Graduate Program in City Planning. 
He also was appointed professor of 
city planning in the Yale School of 
Art and Architecture. Previously, he 
was assistant executive director of 
the Phi'adelphia City Planning Com- 


mission. 


The Rev. Meryt Ruoss has been 
named chairman of the Division of 
Church Strategy and Development of 
the Board of National Missions, Unit- 
ed Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
This division deals with church prob- 
lems in racially changing urban com- 
munities, and in fast-growing sub- 
urbs and country communities. Mr. 
Ruoss was formerly with the National 
Council of Churches, as executive di- 
rector of the Department of the Ur- 
ban Church, and editor of the mag- 
azine City Church. He is a member 
of Arp’s Church Planning Committee. 

HaroLp S. SHEFELMAN, immediate 
past president of Aspo, received an 
award from the Seattle-King County 
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Municipal League for “outstanding 
contributions to local government.” 
The award praised him as an out- 
standing citizen for “general all- 
around constant activities on behalf 
of civic, community, and educational 
affairs.” 


Davin A. WALLACE has been ap- 
pointed professor of city planning in 
the University of Pennsylvania’s 
Graduate School of Fine Arts. He will 
also serve as research professor in 
the University’s Institute for Urban 
Studies where he will be examining 
urban renewal programs in a study 
supported by the Ford Foundation. 
He formerly was director of the Plan- 
ning Council of the Greater Balti- 
more Committee, Inc. 


GorpoN WHITNALL, Los Angeles 
planning consultant, was honored re- 
cently for completion of 40 years of 
continuous instruction in planning 
courses at the University of Southern 
California. He is an honorary life 
member of Aspo. 


job changes 


Clark-Coleman & Associates, Se- 
attle, Washington: Vat RuPEIKs, 
principal planner, formerly director 
of planning, City Planning Asso- 
ciates, Mishawaka, Indiana; and 
RicHARD Mayer, landscape architect, 
formerly with National Park Service, 
Montana. 


Des Moines (Iowa) City Plan and 
Zoning Commission: Cartes B. 
Forb, now planning director, formerly 
planning director, Decatur (Ill.) City 
and Regional Planning Commission: 
WituiaM L, STAEHLE, now chief of 
the advanced planning division, for- 
merly assistant chief of the division. 


Luis V. DuLuc, now planner I, 
Chicago Department of City Plan- 
ning; formerly architectural engi- 
neer, Chicago. 


Date R. EAcKer, now associate 
planner, Stark County Regional Plan- 
ning Commission, Canton, Ohio; for- 
merly city planner. Columbus (Ohio) 
City Planning Commission. 


NorMAN ELKIN, now project direc- 
tor, community renewal program, 





James R. STEPHENS, director of the 
Metropolitan Area Planning Commis. 
sion of Little Rock and Pulaski Coun. 
ty, Arkansas, died of a heart attack 
on March 13 at the age of 34. He 
joined the staff of the Little Rock 
Planning Commission in 1951] and 
served subsequently as zoning admin. 
istrator, senior planner and_ acting 
director. He left in 1957 to enter the 
Department of City and Regional 
Planning at the University of North 
Carolina. Two years later, he re. 
turned to Little Rock as deputy di- 
rector of the Metropolitan Area Plan. 
ning Commission and was soon ap- 
pointed director. 





Chicago City Planning Department; 
formerly chief of the Department's 
coordination division. 


James Ho, now assistant planner, 
Great Falls (Mont.) City-County 
Planning Board; formerly graduate 
student, Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. 


Otro Kreps, Jr., now planner, 
Houston City Planning Commission; 
formerly with Harland Bartholomew 
& Associates. 


JoHN Papst, now senior planner, 
Franklin County Regional Planning 
Commission, Columbus, Ohio; for- 
merly planner, Dayton, Ohio. 


THEODORE H. SCHAEFER, JR., now 
with the Toledo Metropolitan Park 
Board; formerly with the Howard 
County Planning Commission, Ellicott 


City, Md. 


Witsur E. SMITH, now executive 
director, Association of Bay Area 
Governments, Berkeley, Calif.; for- 
merly assistant director, American 
Municipal Association, Washington, 


D.C. 


Atan M. VoorHees, now has his 
own consulting firm, Alan M. Voor- 
hees & Associates, in Washington, 
D.C.; formerly on the staff of the 
Automotive Safety Foundation, Wash- 
ington, D. C., as a specialist in trans 
portation research and planning. 


Rosert D. Wisor, now technical 
assistant, City Planning Commission, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania; formerly 
student, University of Wisconsin. 
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Sites Rated for Branch Library Location 


The Dayton (Ohio) City Plan 
Board, at the request of the director 
of the Dayton and Montgomery 
County Public Library, made a mas- 
ter plan study of future library lo- 
cations. The board’s analysis included 
a site rating sheet, based on actual 
field studies, for available individual 
sites in several major areas of popula- 
tion and growth. Each site was judged, 
in relation to the others, on nine 
points and ranked. from low to high, 
with the former being the most favor- 
able on each point considered. 

One of the site rating sheets is il- 
lustrated. The Southeast Kettering 
area’s population was 8,700 in 1950, 
18.200 in 1960, and was estimated 
to grow to 28,000 by 1965 and to 
33.500 by 1980. It was concluded 
that land should be purchased during 
the next 18 months and construction 
would be warranted by 1963. 


Vacant Housing Increases 


There is an indication of an up- 
ward trend in the supply of available 
vacant housing over the past few 
years, according to the Bureau of 
the Census. In a recent report the 
Bureau noted that the increase has 
largely been among rental units. The 
1960 average rental vacancy rate was 
7.4 per cent, substantially higher than 
the 6.4 average for 1959 and the 
5.9 average for 1958. 

However, the average homeowner 
vacancy rate remained at much the 
same level for the three years. The 
average for 1960 was 1.2 per cent 
and 1.1 per cent for the two preced- 
ing years. 

Vacant homeowner units differed 
greatly in many respects from vacant 
rental units. Vacant units for sale 
were larger, generally, than vacant 
units for rent. They also were more 
likely to be single-family houses and 
tended to remain vacant for a longer 
period. 

A change in the utilization of the 
housing supply over the last decade 
is shown in a comparison of the 
rental vacancy rate for the fourth 
quarter of 1960 with the rate in 1950. 
The total rental inventory increased 
only slightly but the rental vacancy 
rate increased from 2.6 to 7.6 per 
cent. In contrast, the total homeowner 
supply increased to a substantial de- 
gree in the past decade, though the 
homeowner vacancy rate remained 
practically the same. 
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Public Libraries: Existing and Proposed, 


Bidding for Professional 
The ineffectiveness of competitive 
bidding for independent services of 
a professional character supplied to 
governmental units, and some of the 
harmful results, were discussed in a 
joint statement issued recently by the 
Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 
tion and the American Institute of 
Certified Public Accountants. The 
statement, which dealt with competi- 
tive bidding for independent audit 
services, makes points equally applic- 
able in engaging the services of plan- 
ning consultants, for example: 
“Competitive bidding . . . is a use- 
ful method only if the items pur- 
chased can be measured by exact 
specifications. . . . It is not an ef- 
fective procedure in arranging for 
. a professional service requiring 
professional independence, skills, and 
judgment . . . and [such services] 
should not be placed on the lowest 
possible standard of performance 
which can be made acceptable. 
“This statement is not intended to 
challenge the right of governmental 
officials to obtain some estimate of 


City Plan Board, Municipal Building, Dayton. 


Services Ineffective 


. expenses. Once a governmental 
agency has decided to engage an in- 
dependent auditor, it ought to discuss 
the engagement with the auditor it 
believes to be the best qualified to 
render the most satisfactory service. 
[After a survey of] the principal 
problems, it should be possible to de- 
velop an understanding on the scope 
. . - length of time which will be re- 
quired ... [and] if required, ... an 
estimate of the cost of the service. 

“This approach . . . reflecting a 
legitimate concern for costs, is per- 
fectly reasonable and acceptable. But 
no one gains, indeed, everyone is 
likely to lose . . . by competitive bid- 
ding on the basis of the lowest pos- 
sible price. 

“It would be in the best interest of 
all concerned for political subdivi- 
sions employing a certified public ac- 
countant . . . to do so in the same way 
in which they would select an attor- 
ney, doctor, or other professional ad- 
visor—choose the one in whom they 
have confidence, discuss the work to 


be done, and agree on the basis for 
the fee.” 
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Voice of the People 


Letters to the Editors 
Thoughts on Convention 





Dear Editor: 

It was a great privilege for me to attend 
all of the sessions held last week by the 
American Society of Planning Officials in 
Denver as an unofficial representative of the 
citizens of Jefferson County. 

All over the country, planners are a frus- 
trated lot. They are beaten down by lack of 
understanding, of cooperation in the courts, 
by realtors, business, and the uninformed 
citizen. There is no answer to this problem. 

I came away from the convention im- 
pressed with Jefferson County's strides and 
our accomplishments in planning and zon- 
ing—which may sound peculiar in the face 
of some recent, hectic zoning cases. But the 
whole country is beseiged with similar prob- 
lems and many towns and counties have no 
zoning and planning officials at all. One of- 
ficial from the East told me that his incor- 
porated town had been trying for 11 years 
to get a master plan—encouraging, since it 
has taken Jefferson County only five years, 
so far. 

Fantastic urban renewal problems 
throughout the country point out sharply 
that we must get on the ball in Jefferson 
County quickly in order to save millions of 
dollars in the future to undo the mistakes 
of the past and present. 

Talking with planners on the multiple- 
dwelling problem, I discovered that our 
ordinance allows an average of six more 
units per acre than other cities and coun- 
ties allow in their highest density areas. 
Outside planners were surprised that we 
have hesitated, until recently, to deny high 
density zoning because of lack of school 
facilities—but were equally surprised that 
a workable program has been formed with 
most subdividers who donate land for 
school purposes. 

One of the biggest gripes at the conven- 
tion, from planners everywhere, was damage 
done by boards of adjustment. The lack of 
understanding by boards of their actual 
purpose and function, their lack of coopera- 
tion with planners. Some communities have 
formed excellent guides for these boards to 
follow. 


Planners openly commented on our vast 
strip commercial zoning along Colfax and 
wondered if there were not some better way 
to protect single dwelling residential areas 
bordering this strip. They agreed that in 
future years, such strip commercial would 
call for renewal programs. One outstanding 
planner, speaking of W. Colfax, said, “Man 
has done his most to destroy the aesthetic 
values of this beautiful town.” 

All planners agreed that politics play 
their part in planning and zoning—to be 
cognizant of this fact makes you a sharper 
citizen, better able to cope with the prob- 
lems. 
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It was considered a mistake to let non- 
conforming usages influence the zoning of 
abutting properties. When a non-conforming 
structure or use deteriorates the surround- 
ing area, it should be eliminated. 

Hon. Frederick Hall, Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of New Jersey, said that 
to bring hope to planners, courts themselves 
must be educated. 

These were some of the highlights of the 
convention, which to me was the opportu- 
nity of a lifetime and one which I wanted 
to share with your readers. 


Vivian Towell (Mrs. John F. Towell) 


The above “letter to the editor” is re- 
printed from the May I1 edition of 
the Jefferson Sentinel, a newspaper 
published in Lakewood, Colorado, 
suburb of Denver. 


New Towns in South Asia 


Public administration prob!ems of 
new and rapidly growing towns in 
their area were discussed by plan- 
ners, administrators, political scien- 
tists and sociologists from nine coun- 
tries of South Asia at the Indian In- 
stitute of Public Administration held 
last December in New Delhi. Their 
seminar, opened by Indian Prime 
Minister Nehru, was sponsored by the 
United Nations and UNESCO, which 
send consultants from the U.S., the 
United Kingdom and Poland to con- 
tribute to the discussions. 

Seminar participants recognized 
that new towns are needed in Asia, 
either to accommodate new indus- 
tries or to take care of spill-over from 
growing urban centers, but the heavy 
capital investment calls for careful 
thought if the need can be met by 
enlarging an existing community. 

It was also agreed that a master 
plan for land use and the provision 
of public facilities and social services 
ought not to be the responsibility of 
the industrial enterprise that may be 
the original focus of the town. Con- 
trol of land should remain with a 
public body to assume perpetuation 
of the plan and to prevent specula- 
tion in land. However, at the earliest 
moment, provision shou'd be made 
for the ultimate transfer of the gov- 
ernment of the new towns to the nor- 
mal organs of local government. 

The seminar recommended a de- 
velopment authority to coordinate 
provision of facilities and to handle 
the necessary planning for five to 
seven years ahead. Phasing of de- 
velopment is of utmost importance. 


In Asia, phasing includes the tempo 
of house building, introduction of 
employment, flexible use of inves. 
ments (e.g., the use of a school audi. 
torium as a recreation hall), and the 
mobilization of trained workers and 
equipment before construction be. 
gins. 

The development authority should 
also consider the practices of volun. 
tary segregation common in Asia—by 
religion, language, ethnic groups, in. 
come or caste—and decide which to 
respect while strengthening bonds of 
concern and activity that weld citi. 
zens together in community respon. 
sibility. 

Copies of the documents submitted 
to the Seminar may be obtained from 
Professor V. K. N. Menon, Director, 
Indian Institute of Public Adminis 
tration, Indraparstha Estate, Ring 
Road, New De'hi, India. 


TPI Gold Medal 


The Town Planning Institute of 
Great Britain will present its Gold 
Medal to Sir William Holford in 
October. He has been a professor of 
town planning at University College, 
London, since 1948 and is a_ past 
president of the Institute. 

The award is given for outstand- 
ing achievement in the fie!d of town 
and country planning. Previous re 
cipients were George Lionel Pepler, 
in 1953; Leslie Patrick Abercrombie, 
1955; and Lewis Mumford, 1957. 





Planners Library 


The next publication of the 
“Planners Library” will be in the 
August issue, as reported last 
month. This page of the News- 
letter has for a long time been 
inadequate for the increasing num- 
ber of books and reports received 
for review and listing, and to use 
more than one page for this pur 
pose forces us to cut into the space 
needed for planning news. 

The Planners Library will be 
carried only four times a year— 
February, May, August, and No- 
vember. This will enable us to keep 
more up to date with the volume 
of reports and will also provide 
more space each month for items 
of planning news. 
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